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This was the lowest point which the amount of bullion
reached, and the drain was arrested. The above table shews how
totally deranged the proportions were to what tLe directors con-
sidered to be a proper position for the Bank. From that time
bullion continued to flow in, till, in March, 1836, it slightly
exceeded eight millions; but, even then, the securities were three
times the bullion, instead of twice, as they ought to have been

64.    The amount of bullion in the Bank was at its height
in March, 1836, and then began steadily to decline again; in the
middle of July it had fallen below six millions, when the Bank
thought it was necessary to endeavour to stop it, and it raised
the rate of discount to 4^ per cent.   This had no effect, however,
in stopping the demand for discount.   In September the bullion
barely exceeded five millions, and the Bank raised the rate of
discount to 5 per cent.   Now the bubbles blown in the preceding
year and spring of 1836 were fast bursting on all hands

65.    The drain on the coffers of the Bank proceeded at a
rapid rate, both from external and internal causes.   President
Jackson had determined that the Oharfcer of the National Bank
of the United States,  which expired in 1836, should not be
renewed, and that the currency of that country should be placed
on a sounder footing than it had hitherto been, by forming a
sound metallic basis.    Operations to effect this purpose soon
commenced.    Immense quantities of American securities of all
sorts were imported into England, and negotiated for the purpose
of remitting the specie to America.   The improperly low rate of
discount in this country, favoured by the inordinate multiplication
of Banks, enabled a great quantity of these securities of various
descriptions to be realized in England, and the cash was remitted
to America

66.    The joint stock banks had been blowing the bubble of
credit to the utmost tenuity, by re-discounting most of the bills
which they discounted.   This practice largely increases the pro-
portion of paper currency compared to the metallic basis, and, of
course, adds to any peril in times of discredit.    The Bank of
England, at length, but too tardily, as has almost invariably been
the  case, awoke to the impending danger, and determined to